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THE 


Scholar's Companion 


FOR JANUARY 
opens with BF little iustrated story of ** The Snow 


Angel.” is followed by “ oys,” “A True 
Story of Florence Nightingale,” “‘ What a Boy's Broom 
Did,” “The New Year’s Exhibition,” a story of the 


many interesting brief 

accounts of curious facts, anecdotes of great people and 

waces, some fine selections 0 suitable for recita- 
tion, @ di ; ** Some 7 

Games,” a ti The 

publishers are increasing the number of illustrations this 

year, which is a very pleasing feature ned little maga- 


ze. Great 
the School Room, Writing lub and 


nents, which is quite natural, considering the re out 
o {hs way points brought and discussed by ‘‘ Cousin 
Alice's a enlist ‘erent echalare-and the hand- 
some prizes each month for pro, 


depart-| educational light he can ; let him build up 


SuPposE the counties in New York State 
were examined as Norfolk county, Mass., 
was examined a few yearsago by George W. 
Walton. Undoubtedly the public would be 
astounded at the results. They would find 
that the education was of a very poorquality 
indeed. And this is just what Gov. Butler 
is driving at. He saysin effect, get the best 
teachers you can for the primary schools, 
pay the bulk of your wage-money to them. 
This is sensible. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation in this city, grammar was nearly 
knocked off the list of studies. We beg 
Com. Wood and Crawford to pause a little 
and consider the condition seventy schools 
and over would be in if they had been suc- 
cessful. They would be called grammar- 
schools, and would not havea bit of ‘“‘gram- 
mar” inthem! The descriptive term “‘gram- 
mar” should be stricken out; the chief 
business once was ‘‘grammar,” but it is not 
now and will still less be needed. 








GovERNOR Robinson (N. Y.) threw a bomb- 
shell into the educational camp a few years 
ago, and it created considerable confusion ; 
but Governor Butler hasoutdone him. Gov- 
ernor Robinson did not understand the tem- 
per of his time ; Gov.'Butler does. We have 
no hard words to fling back, for he gives us 
facts and these must be considered, whether 
pleasant or not. Mark, Gov. B. is not op- 
posed to education ; very farfrom it ; he com- 
plains in truth that we do not yet what we 
pay for,—and that this journal has constant- 
ly asserted. We have stated the matter in 
different phrases, and no small number of 
teachers have been ‘‘mad as pipers” about it. 
Now the Governor of the great State of Mas- 
sachusetis says it. We simply say, ‘“Thank 
you; theteachers ought to hold meetings and 
devise remedies for such a state of things.” 
But do yon believe they will, dear reader ? 
Of course not. They will more likely dis- 
cuss the ‘‘ Transit of Venus.” 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


We are about to publish a catalogue of ed- 
ucational and other books needed by teach- 
ers. Those who have books of this kind 
they do not need will please tell us what they 
have. Send for this catalogue, teachers. 
Own aprofessional library. There are teach- 
ers who have never seen a professional book. 











SPREAD THE LIGHT. 





It has been many times said in this paper 
that education is to be more closely inspected 
in the coming years than in the past. The 
time will come when no untrained person 
will be allowed to take charge of a school ; 
the teachers ought to see this and demand it 
and not have it forced upon them. We urge 
every. teacher to obtain and spread ali the 


his profession ; let him render it worthy to 
stay in, and stay in tt. This demands untir- 





TO THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 





You will at this session elect a State Su- 
perintendent of Schools—an officer whose 
services are of more consequence to more 
people than any other in the State. There 
are 30,000 teachers to be superintended, a 
million of children to be cared for, and eleven 
millions of dollars to be distributed. The 
educational people of the State trust you 
will select a man fitted by experience, cul- 
ture and taste for this office. It would bea 
disgrace to give it to a mere politician. 
After considerable correspondence with 
educational people in all parts of the State I 
conclude that Andrew McMillan, now and 
formany years Superintendent of the public 
schools of Utica, will satisfy the majority of 
them better than any other man. In their 
name I urge his election ; personal or pecu- 
niary interest in the matter I have none; 
but for over thirty years I have been a labor- 
er in the educational vineyard of the Empire 
State, and feel deeply concerned that our 
chief officer should be aman that is known 
to understand the wants of our schools. 
These schools need to be carried to a higher 
pitch of excellence. You will find by scruti- 
nizing Mr. McMilla»’s »ecord that he pos- 
sesses the qualificatio. ; »ur State requires of 
its educational superintendent. 

Amos M. KELLOGG. 


ee 


MA SSA t ‘H USETTS. 








Governor Benjamin F. Butler, in his mes- 
sage tothe Legislature, makes statements 
that will attract, wide attention. We believe 
with him, that the place to spend money is 
on the primary and rural schools. 

‘* Massachusetts has claimed, and justly, 
as large a proportionate expenditure of mon- 
ey on the education of her children as any 
State in the Union. There are two States in 
the Union, lowa and California, which ap- 
ropriated for 1880 more money per capita 
or education than Massachusetts. It appears 
by the report of the Commissioner of Eiuca- 
tion for 1080 that the State of lowa expended 
for education the total sum of $5,625,248, and 
that Massachusetts expended the sum of 
$5,156,731. The population of lowa was 
1,624,619 ; the population of Massachusetts 
was 1,783,085—not far from equal. In 1880 
the native-born population of lowa above 
ten years was 926,301. The native-born 
population of Massachusetts above ten years 
was 1,005,576. Or, lowa had seventy-five per 
cent of such native-born population, while 
Massachusetts had seventy per cent, or five 
per cent less than lowa. Now the illiteracy 
of Massachusetts, ¢.e., those of ten years and 
upward who could not read, was by the same 
census 5.3 per cent, and the illiteracy of 
lowa by the same census was 2.4 per cent or 
2.9 per cent less than Massachusetts. This 
difference of illiteracy as against Massachu- 
setts in the comparison tween her and 
Iowa cannot be accounted for from the fact 
that Massachusetts had more foreign popu- 
lation, because the excess of our foreign pop- 
ulation was only five per cent over lowa, 
which would only reduce the per cent of il- 
literacy‘in favor of lowa and against Massa- 
chusetts to 2.32 percent. 

‘** What distinguishing difference is there 
in the systems of education of the two States 
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621,000 expended for educational purposes, 
expended only $2,901,948 for salaries, includ- 
ing superintendents ; while Massachusetts, 
of $5,156,000, expended $4,494,225 for salaries 
for teachers, including expenditure for»ap- 
paratus and school-books. Cost to lowa per 
capita of her school population, $8.17 Massa- 
chusetts, $14.91. Iowa paid an average of 
$31.16 per month for male and $26.28 for. fe- 
male teachers. Massachusetts paid an aver- 
ago of $67.54 per month for male, and $30.59 
for female teachers. One noticeable fact 
will appear from these figures ; that not only 
is the percentage of illiteracy less in the 
State where the salaries of teachers are less, 
but while the amount paid for salaries and 
other expenses in Massachusetts has been 
steadily increasing for years, the per-centage 
of illiteracy has not decreased with equal 
step. 

z Boston affords a curious illustration of 
the increase in cost of teaching in her schools. 
I take that city for illustration because she 
has every class of schools ; they are claimed 
to be the best in the commonwealth, and the 
city has quite one fifth of our population. 
In 1854-5 the whole number of day scholars 
was 22,528 ; the salaries of teachers, officers 
ant! school committee, $198,225 ; the net rate 

e¥'scholar, $10.94 ; the total expenditure, 

274.248, In twenty years, 1874-5, the whole 
number of day scholars and evening scholars, 
46,454% salaries of teachers and officers, $1,- 
249,498 rate per scholar, $36.54; total expenses 
$2,081.0+’. Increase in number of scholars, 
106.7 peri,ent ; increase in cost of teachers, 
530.3 per vent ; increase in cost per scholar, 
231.6 per cent ; increase in total expenses, 
657.1 per cei. __ It will be observed in the list 
of studies an“ the list of salaried teachers, 
that while drawing is taught at great ex- 
pense, there or'::"" pears the sum of $1,380 
that hasany rm |! — to penmanshipand that 
in the normal » .».; Nor is there any pro- 
vision for teachi... ookkeeping, even in the 
lower and most si ple forms; and the same 
may be said of oth: ~cities in Massachusetts. 

‘* Now, we know ii-to be true, as a fact, 
that in almost all the Gities and many of the 
large towns of the cohmonwealth there are 
private schools to teacu pockkesping and the 
manner of transacting commercial business, 
sometimes called commer*ial colleges, and 
whose advertisements anJ- circulars show 
that they claim the necessit 7 for their exist- 
ence is that such branches are not taught in 
our schools. Why not, rather than physiol- 
ogy and psychology ? And ide pupils in 
those schools are usually graduates from our 
high schools, where these fancy branches I 
have named are taught. I submi* these are 
not subjects to be taught in a cominen school 
education ; certainly not until the f*+h -per- 
centage of illiteracy in Massachuset’ 7.e., 
persons ten years of age and upware who 
cannot read, of 5.3 per cent, is brought “own 
to the grade of a far Western new St. te, 
hardly yet Lge! reclaimed from the wii- 
derness, Iowa, which has but 2.4 per cent o* 
illiteracy. 

‘* Notwithstanding all boasts of what we 
had been led to believe was rightful of our 
school system and schools; in spite of the 
learning and culture of Massachusetts ; of 
our enormous outlay—more in proportion 
than any of the other States, save two, one 
of which, California, is more illiterate than 
we are in percentage—Massachusetts has a 

reater percentage of her citizens who are 
illiterate, above the age of ten years, who 
cannot read, than the States of Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wis- 
consin, so that she is the nineteenth State 
in the illiteracy of her population of the thir- 
ty-eight. The deductions which I make from 
these facts are: First, that we have schools 
for special classes which draw from our gen- 
eral school funds, which should bé for the 
use of all alike, by far too much. Second, 
that the salaries of the principals in most of 
the higher schools, teachers and superintend- | 


ents, are very much more than they ought 
to be. Or, to use other words to express my 
meaning, higher than other like business 
pays, and higher than the sum for which 
ww good services could be and are. ob- 
tained. Asa rulesalaries do rise, but rarely 
or never lower; and the larger the salaries 
the more surely this rule works. But this is 
not true of the teachers in the lower grades, 
of whom more than eighty-four per cent are 
women, whose salaries, in comparison, are 
by far toolow ; being, as we have seen, only 
forty four per cent of the salaries of men. 
believe that the best teachers are wanted for 
the lower grade schools, and that a woman 
who can teach successfully such schools does 
the most service to the State, and ought to 
be correspondingly paid therefor. ‘ 

“To state my views in another phrase: 
As a prevention of pauperism and crime, to 
fit our people for suffrage, use all the educa- 
tional force of the State, educate the masses 
up to acertain necessary point. The classes 
above will and ought to educate themselves 
up toa still higher point. Do not take the 
common fund and give it tothe few, or have 
it ee in such a manner that all cannot 
equally enjoy its advantages ; and, above all, 
have that expenditure an economical one, 
and not pay low salaries to the teachers of 
the many and high salaries to the teachers 
of the few. 

‘‘ The State has five normal schools which 
it carries on from the common-school fund. 
In 1881 these schools had 836 scholars, about 
two-thirds of whom were young women, of 
which total nurnber 184 were graduated. The 
expense per average scholar to the State was 
$73.%5, of which $61.63 was for salaries of 
teachers, the total expense being $61,760.79. 
Assuming that a corresponding number will 
be graduated every year, then the whole 
cost to the State of each graduate will be 
$335 plus; to this I do not add the cost.of the 
land andthe very large establishments built 
by the State for these schools, because I am 
informed by the auditor’s reports that the 
‘‘value of the five normal school establish- 
ments has not been ascertained.” What 
right had these 184 young men and women 
to so expensive an education out of the com- 
mon-school fund, at the hands of the State ? 

** Honorable Senators, and gentlemen of 
of the House of Representatives : What is the 
practical solution of the educational ques- 
tion ? Take the matter into your own hands. 
You are practical men. You know what 
kind of an education the people need and 
ought tohave. Restrict the branches taught 
in the primary schools by law specifically to 
spelling, reading, writing, grammar, arith- 
metic, geography, history—preferably of the 
United States—and require that these shall 
be taught upon the same system to the same 
grade of scholars, in every common school 
in the commonwealth. When the scholar 
can show by an examination that he is well 
grounded in the elementary English branches 
then let him he admitted to a school of higher 
grade, where line-drawing for industrial 
p'irposes shall be taught, bookkeeping, alge- 
vie, geometry, the rudiments of the Latin 
ana."rench languages, chemistry, physics, 
with uatural philosophy in a rudimental de- 
gree ; and there a common school education 
should*-op. Wheti by this system of schools 
we have brought Massachusetts from. her 
present po-'tion to be the first State in the 
Union in the reading and writing of her cit- 
izens, there w ,, be somebody here, doubtless, 
mone compete/.i to advise what is best to be 

one. 





A PLAIN narrative of any remarkable fact, em- 
phatically related, has a more striking effect with- 
out the author’s commetyt,——W™M. SHENSTONE. 

I THINK all lines of the human face have some- 
thing either touching or grand unless they seem to 


come from low passions. How fine old men are !— 
Geo. ELIoT. ' 


Goon breeding consists in having no particular 


mark of any profession, but a genéral elegance of 
manners. : w. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PRESSING NEEDS. 


By A. M. B. 
The State Teachers’ Association of Tennesse 
makes a timely suggestion, from which ours of New 
York might wisely copy. It suggests that county 
teachers’ associations should be represented in the 
State organization. The attendance of these dele. 
gates would be an element of power in our State 
association. It has been stated that there is no lega| 
hindrance to the attendance of delegates ; they cer 
tainly will havé no legal right as representative 
in that body unless such power is granted by th 
constitution. Notice was given at the last association 
at Yonkers that an amendment to the constitution 
would be proposed at the next annual meeting to 
give these delegates a place. Nextit may be asked 


what is to be gained at the hands of the legislator 
this year. No amelioration can be effected without 
legislative action. And if the counties of the State. 
through their delegates assembled in the State 
Teachers’ Association, should ask help of the Legi 
lature, they would be likely to obtain it. 





Vor the ScHOor JOURNAL. - 
“OLD-TIMERS. 


There are men teaching in the school-rooms to. 
day who belong to the past as much as the fossils 
abounding in {the rocks under our feet. At the 
west they irreverently call these old-timers. They 
usually began ‘‘to keep school” as soon as they had 
‘finished the arithmetic,” could ‘‘ parse,” and spell 
the words in Webster’s spelling book. They wer 
‘‘ strict” in discipline because that was the fashion 
—not because it did the scholars any good. They 
had ‘‘ classes” in the schools, for that was the fash. 
ton when they went to school. They have learned 
acertain routine which they suppose to be teaching: 
they believe they educate. 

It is painful to hear these men so laborious to 
prevent whispering, so watchful that their pupils 
toe the mark ; so strict in preventing the least de 
gree of mirth,—called ‘“ old-timers.” We protest 
against it. Are they not hearing lessons in arith 
metic, geography, grammar, etc., and what more is 
any teacher doing ? It is true they do not use the 
blackboard very much, draw maps, give lan- 
guage lessons, or employ concrete methods, bu! 
the reason is that they deem such things a new 
waste of time. 

The ‘‘ old-timer” believes in ‘‘ thoroughness” ; he 
drills his pupils in the ‘ rules,” in fact he pays par- 
ticular attention to the memory; to forget, is with 
him, a capital offence. To be thoroughis the sum- 
mum bonum, so the little boys are made to learn 
‘*the fore part of the spelling book” ; then a good 
deal is said about the sounds of A, B, C, etc. All 
the notes and observations in the grammar are 
learned, sothat clean work isdone as far as he goes 
My motto is not ‘‘ how much, but . how well learn: 
ed.” There are a great many “old-timers”; they 
hold out wonderfully. The pupils of these ‘old 
timers” teach school on the same plan as the “ old: 
timer” did, and so the species is not likely to dit 
out for a century. Nothing maddens an “oli 
timer” more than any reference ‘to new methods 
He wants it to be understood that he knows all the 
methods that can be used in the school-room ; the 
invention of new methods he protests against. It 
inconvenicnt, he says, because it upsets the me 
thods he nowuses. As to oral teaching, he d¢ 
nounces that as a most arrant humbug. ‘‘ Why, 
says he, ‘*I tried it. I read to the children abou! 
the different things raised in the different zone 
and all that, and in a week or twol examined them 
and they could not recite smoothly at all. Now 
my classes must be able ‘to recite.’ When I as 
them about South America they must be able © 
getup and give the capes, rivers, mountains, et 
The oral method, too, is hard on the teacher : | 
would wear me out. No, Sir, I don’t like it.” 

The “old-timer” sometimes takes an education#! 
paper, but he thinks he could get along without ! 
just as well. He declares the editors and write® 





to be theoretical fellows who have have never hsé 
any experience. “Just let me put them in 
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school and see if they would try their oral methods | 


why, it is as much as I can do sometimes to keep 
in the saddle.” Neither does he believe in institutes 
and normal schools. ‘‘ The pupil when in school is 
learning how to teach ; no normal school can teac 
him.” . 

The ‘‘old-timer” believes that Solomon was a 
very, very wise man; why he wrote ‘Spare the 
Rod,” and that shows it.- He despises moral suasion : 
he believes in putting the boys right through ; the 
“old-timer” is not a fool. 





For the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
ARE OUR LAWS IN FAVOR. OF EDU- 
CATION? 


By James E. HvuGuHEs. 

One of New York Institute instructors, Prof. 
Lantry, often places on the blackboard to be copied, 
highly condensed thoughts and expressions. Tobe 
understood these must be read between the lines. 
In looking through my note-book I find, *‘ Take 
notbing for granted,” ‘‘ Knowledge never applies 
itself,” *‘ Unapplied knowledge is as worthless as 
the paper upon which it is written,” ‘‘ Opinions 
cannot be expressed in relation to scientific facts,” 
“Tt is immoral to teach untruth in scienee, con- 
sciously,” ‘‘ A teacher is bound to know the latest 
facts and best modes of teaching, and use them,” 
“The law lays no embargo on the intelligence of 
the teacher.” 

The law ought not to lay an embargo on intelli- 
gence. But isit true that it does not? In my own 
mind there are doubts as to the full truth ofthis 
statement. When a teacher is set to do duties 
under the dictation of some one who doesn’t com- 
prehend these duties, does'nt it seem as if there was 
an embargo on her intelligence? The odds are 
many times against a teacher. If there exists a 
unity of feeling between the district and theschool, 
the parent and the school, the parent and the teach- 
er, the childand the teacher, then the teacher can 
give full scope to her intelligence, but should this 
chain be broken, the teacher’s success is not certain. 

A casual look at some of our desoiate, dilapidat- 
ed, God-forsaken school-buildings shows us that the 
law is not effective to compel a district to repair 
until it gets ready. Wehave many schools with 
“a three-legged stool and a table to match,” and 
no lock on the door ; indeed, some of them would 
make wretched houses for an aristocratic set of 


hens. All the common necessities of a school are 
lacking ; and a school with a dictionary and a 
globe furnished by the district is indeed a rarity. 





For the ‘CHOOL JOURNAL. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

At the meeting of the New Jersey State Teachers 
Association, Prof. Hasbrouck of the State Normal 
School, said that he began teaching in a small 
country school-house when he was sixteen years 
and five months of age. and that was tie best 
normal school for him that he had ever seen... If 
agirl, say ten years of age, passes from the primary 
department in a public school from room to room, 
having teaching in view, after uating from the 
ar school and high school, she ought to 
ow how to teach. He thought it was a base 
slander upon teachers of New Jersey to say that a 
child after passing through all of this does not learn 
the art of teaching. The eight class-rooms of the 
present Normal School are the same as eight Nor- 
mal Schools. If this be not so, then the Normal 
School is a failure. At West Point and on ship- 
rd boys are put through the severest kind of 
training and on salt beef and hard-tack to make 
soldiers of them, and without such discipline they 
are not thought fit te command. He theught that 
every public school should turn out each year at 

least a dozen graduates who would be fit to teach. 
If this is good logic we fail to see it. The man 
who has been doctored will make the best doctor, 
will he? The pupil goes to school to have. his 
mind developed (at all events that 1s the natural 
theory) and obtain some useful facts. Why does 
that fit him to teach? We. fail to see the con- 
nection. The people tried that plan and found it 
did not work, and so they erected normal schools. 
Those who believe in normal schools believe there 
is such a thing as the scicnce aud art of teaching. 
The majority of the people of. this country agree 
with Prof. Hasbrouck, or rather, he agrees with 


them and we are sorry it is so. Before 1845, the 
State of New York thought that if a girl passed 
through the classes of the public school, she was 
fitted to teach, but Bishop Potter and other men 
of large observation saw that the process simply 
turned out young women, who kad yet fo -learn to 
teach and in the face of great opposition the Nor- 
mal School at Albany was founded at an annual 
cost of $10,000 per year. 

This experiment satisfied the people so well that 
seven more schools were founded and the annual 
expense isnow $160,000. 

Gradually the people are coming to the con- 
clusion that a girl that raduates from the public 
school does not know how to teach; they spend a 
large sum of money in the New Jersey Normal 
School on those graduates. 

The position of Prof. Hasbrouck is illogical, and 
this is remarkable because he is a man of singu 
larly penetrating mind. More than this experience 
‘‘proves” his statement incorrect. In his judgment 
every High School isa Normal School. But the 
pupil of the normal school is (or should be) instruct- 
ed in the art and science of education. Now this 
is of itself a subject so vast that only its elements 
can be mastered ina year. We commend the plan 
of the City of Newark. After graduating from an 


excellent High School those who wish to teach, 
spend a year in the theory and practice of teaching. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


THE TEACHER'S OWN GAIN. 





It is frequently affirmed that teaching narrows 
and cramps the mind of the teacher; and undoubt- 
edly there is danger on this side. He who follows 
a specialty forgets the great world that has a 
thousand and one specialties. He must look not 
only into the school-room, but into the business af- 
faiis and the workshop. He must cultivate him- 
self unremittingly ; he must do for himself precise- 
ly what he demands his pupil should do for them- 
selves—grow daily inknowledge. This is the watch- 
word of the teacher, and actuated by it, teaching 
will be a great gain to him. 

Tt may not te very apparent why a man should 
receive any less remuneration because he will de- 
rive so much benefit from teaching, but teaching is 
remunerative simply because it is teaching ; 
because it affords so many opportunities for person- 
al benefit. The men or women who set themselves 
to benefitting others, are themselves benefitted. 
‘*He who waters shall himself be watered.” ‘ Giv- 
ing blesses twice, him who gets and him who gives.” 

There is the mural side. The conscientious Chris- 
tian men or women who stand before a band of 
children, earnest that they should do right, will try 
to make moral truth plain to them: and this becomes 
plainer to the teacher as he explains it to them. 
Tt is not to the credit of our school-system that it 
takes untrained persons as teachers, and turns them 
out at the end of the few years spent there, in the 
school-room, trained morally as they could be in no 
other way, but it is a fact nevertheless. 
green specimens have gone into remote districfé 
and emerged fairly cultured. The common-sch@ls 
of the count y are wonderful places to mage a 
young man or woman see the beauty of | Jnesty, 
uprightness and purity of life. Endeayoring to 
eradicate meanness of all kinds, he find. -that he 
can preach by a good example stronge:. of all. 

Thereis a man, now governor of « state, who 
went away from home to teach a country school. 
He was crude in ideas, crude in judgment, crude in 
behavior ; his school was abo. ‘#n his level. He 
saw he must be higher, nobler, '4tronger than any of 
them, and fought it out with himself. When he re- 
turned a change was visible in him ; he was en- 
thusiastic for doing good ; he was in earnest to 
benefit each.one be met, and he was sought asa 
teacher. His earnest spirit brought him into notice 
and laid the foundation of his present advance- 
ment. = 

But onthe intellectual side how much more 
could be said ? The schools have become celebra- 
ted as the training places of great men. No man 
but declares-the’ t they have been to him. The 


Whatifto another during the whole day. 


mental structures of men of all grades have been 
built from farmer up to president. They entered 
hardly beyond their oldest pupils ; they felt press- 
ed to higher levels of excellence ; they gave their 
nights to study ; they emerged with solid scholar- 
ship. 

The school-room is therefore a power for good to 
the teacher. In proportion as it is a benefit to the 
pupil is the reaction to be measured that falls to 
the teacher. 


2 o<——_— 


HEALTH IN SCHOOLS. 





The Sanitary Council met in Minneapolis to dis- 
cuss Health. Supt. Kiehle said: Itis as easy to 
study physiology and hygiene without the least 
thonght or disposition to apply the learning to 
one’s own practice, as for a sinner to learn by rote 
the ten commandments. The good judgment of 
the teacher is an indispensable condition. The 
teacher, then, least of all, must not be a mere 
bookman. He must himself be an intelligent 
observer with good learning. His disposition will 
be continually to dispose his pupils to notice the 
effect of the objective conditions upon personal 
health and comfort. As to how such teaching as 
is to be secured for our schools—it must be by, the 
united effort of those who are training teache "s to 
observe rational methods in all their work, medical 
and professional. ' 

F. B. Walker said: “The primary necessity of 
the useful citizen and successful man,. strong, 
vigorous, robust health. There is no ‘difference 
of opinion on this point among thowhtful men 
The sickly man is not an efficient pr* lucer, agent 
or actor of any kind. He is a cripple and burden 
upon society in proportion to his *,ck of vigor and 
energy. Itis not important to ‘*', State whether 
the person can answer 100 or 10,000, questions in 
geography, grammar, bk spatural history or 
the Latin language. Buty w jv of peace or war 
his value to the State is c went upon the extent 
of his physical and me. 2cforce, directed by a 
knowledge of facts and fig. “es, which our schools 
almost wholly ignore. T) obtain an elementary 
education in our city schéols requires twelve years 
of close, laborious stut~. The force and 
machinery of schools ‘y directed toward the most 
effective devices and methods for cramming and 
crowding a multitude of things into the memory of 
the children. Eagh scholar is compelled to pursue 
from seven to tem studies. From two and one-half 
to three and tbtee-fourths hours are consumed cach 
day in recita‘fons. They are confined in the school- 
room four a¥id one-half hours per day. Taking out 
of this the’ time consumed in the recitations, and it 
leaves for the time to devote to study in the schoo!- 
room, f; dm one to two hours: or, running a general 
average, it takes over three hours per day to get 
thro.ggo the recitations, and they have, say, one 
ap pne-half hours to devote to study. These reci- 
tajfons are from fifteen to thirty minutes in length, 
sotthat they a.e turning rapidly from one subject 


whole 


Those who have 
the b.st memories and readiest tongues are ac- 
counted the ablest scholars; and they can commit 
a greater variety of facts, names and dates to 
memory, in a given time, than those who have 
a slower memory, but very likely a better mind. 
The effect of this educational machinery upon the 
children we claim is: That it reduces to a con 
siderable extent the physical system - not neces- 
sarily to produce disease of great apparent weak- 
ness, though it very often does this or more, It 
reduces their available force and energy, and les- 
sens their chances of success and usefulness. It 
also reduces their natural independence and origin- 
ality, and wears away any marked aptitude or 
genius which they might possess.” 





THE causes which start men upon their careers 
are often seemingly the most slight and casual. —E. 
P. Rog. 

Your work is not finished when you have brought 
the ore from the mine; it must be sifted, smelted, 
refined and coined before it can be of any real use 
and contribute to the intellectue] food of mankin “. 








school-districts have laid foundations on which the 


Max MULLER. 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 


DO YOUR BEST, 
Do your best, your very best, 
And doit every day, 
Little boys and little girls : 
That is the wisest way. 
What ever work comes to your hand. 
At home, or at your school, 
Do your best with right good will ; 
It is a golden rule. 
For he who always does his best, 
His best will better grow ; 
But he who shirks or slights his task, 
He lets the better go. 


What if your lessons should be hard? 
You need not yield to sorrow, 

For he who bravely works to-day, 
His tasks grow bright to-morrow. 


BOYS WANTED. 
Boys of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain and power 
Fit to cope with anything— 
These are wanted every hour. 
Not the week and whinny drones, 
That all trouble magnify— 
Not the watchward of “I can’t” 
But the nobler aim, ‘‘T’ll try.” 
Do what e’er you have to do, 
With a true and earnest zeal ; 
Bend your sinews to the task— 
Put your shoulders to the wheel. 


Though your duty may be hard 
Look not on it as an ill ; 

If it be an honest task 

Do it with &n honest will. 

At the anvil on the farm, 
Wheresoever you may be— 
From your future efforts, boys. 
Comes a nation’s destiny. 


A GOOD NAME, 
Children, choose it, 
Don’t refuse it ; 
Tis a precious diadem 
Highly prize it, 
Don’t despire it ; 
You will need it when you’re men. 
Love and cherish, 
Keep and nourish ; 
Its more precious far than gold ; 
Watch ard guard it 
Don’t discard it ; 
You will need it when you're old. 
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ONE REMEDY FOR TARDINESS. 


By R. M. 8. 

In January 1880 with an enrollment of 1,418 
pupils, there were 1,569 cases of tardiness. The 
per cent. of attendance was 87}. February, 1882, 
with an enrollment of 1,334 the tardinéss amounted 
to 25. Since March, 1881, the number has been be- 
low one hundred. The largest number for any 
month since last September was last month (Dec.), 
and was 68. - F 

The change was brought about by the following 
note to the teachers: 

Those schools having no tardy marks at the end 
of the month may have the first Monday afternoon 
of the following month for a half-holiday. 

The per cent. of attendance has been raised from 
87; to 91.3. Since September, 1882, with an average 
enrollment of 1,438 the per cent. of attendance is 
93.5; average monthly tardiness 51. 

In nine cases out of ten lazy mothers are the 
causes of i I called on the: 
with them and 7 hi 
inquiry I found t 
1 chamaed any plan, ¥ cow 1 eenld pat 7 
mothers out myself and concluded to 
children do it. It is pleasant to record that the 
women whom my prayers and 

ith me 


goes onuee 8 Beane toc 


(Weymuat have the details of this plan. --Ep) 
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ARITHMETIC. 


By WILzy. 

A LESSON IN COMPOUND NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS, 

Lily, you may rise and state the subject of this 
lesson. 

Answer.—The subject of this lesson is Liquid 
Measure. 

Cassie, tell us what Liquid Measure is used for. 

Ans.—For measuring things of a liquid character. 

Lizzie, name some articles that are measured by 
this table. 

Ans.—Sirup, vinegar, kerosene oil, liquors, milk, 
etc. 

Hermie, will you give the table ¢ 

Charlie, tell how many quarts in a gallon, 


a quart ? In a gallon ? 

MENTAL QUESTIONS. 
. How many pints in 3 quarts ? 
How many pints in 2 gallons? 
How many gills in 2 gallons ? 
How many gills in 8 gallons, 2 quarts, 1 pint ? 
How many quarts in 5 gallons, 3 quarts ? 
How many pints in 10 gallons, 3 quarts ? 
How many pints in 20 gills ? 
. How many quarts in 32 gills ? 
How many gallons in 64 gills ? 
How many quarts in 24 pints ? 
. How many gallons in 33 quarts ? 

LESSON II. 

Now then, scholars, you may again mention the 
articles that are measured by the Liquid Table. 

Can you tell me any other table that has the 
measures of pint and quart in it ? 

Ans, by Charlie, Yes; Dry Measure. 

What is Dry Measure used for ? 

In measuring grain, fruit, salt, seeds, etc. 

Is a Dry quart and a Liquid quart the same in 
size ? 

Ans.—They are not. 

Did you find anything in your book about the 
size of the Wine gallon? No hands are up. 

Open your books and read a little note under the 
table about the gallon. 

Read.--'‘ The gallon is the unit standard, and 
contains 231 cubic inches.” 

(Libbie’s hand is up.) What is it, Libbie? ‘I do 
not know what cubic inches are.” 

Have you ever seen little blocks for children to 
play with? ‘Yes, sir; we have them at home.” 
Now, suppose one that measures one inch long, 
one inch wide, and one inch high. (The teacher 
takes one of this size from the desk.) Now if we 
had a gallon measure that was square on the sides 
instead of round, so that we could putin inch cubes 
until it was full, it would hold 231 of these cubic 
inches. Now read the number of cubic inches in a 
bushel. ‘‘The bushel contains 2150} cubic inches.” 
There are 32 quarts in a bushel and one quart will 
equal 2150}-+-32=67} cubic inch. There are 231 cubic 
inches in a gallon, and 4 quart in a gallon 231+4= 
573. Now as we have no measures here, we will 
draw them on the board. You may draw them too, 
and see how well you can make them. 

We take care to learn the exact size of the quart 
because it is the measure most commonly used. 

Now by which measure would you measure 
strawberries? currants? cherries? plums? mo- 
lasses? cider? beans? apple-butter? onion sets ? 
cranberries ? and many kinds of seeds ? 

WRITTEN PROBLEMS. 

Now pupils, in solving problems you often fail to 
get the right result, because you are not particular 
enough to notice just what tho problem, say. 

1. Reduce 38 gallons, 2 quarts, 1 pint, 3 gills to gills. 

OPERATION INDICATED. 

1 gallon—32 gills, 3 galions—32 x 3—06 gills. 

1 quart 8 “ 2 quarte= 8x16 “ 

l pint 4 1 pint Ina 4 

8 gills to add— - * 


SPrPPePrrSsFrrry?> tS 


— 


Answer 119 gills. 
Be careful when you write ‘‘gal." forgallon, ‘‘qt.” 
for quart, ote to put a period after each abbrevia- 
top to make each procems plain ae you @ along: 





How many pints ? How many gills in a pint? In f 


4 gal. 1 pt. to pints. 
1 gal. 1 qt. to gills. 
7 qt. 1 pt. 1 gi. to gills. 
9 gal. 3 qt. to quarts. 
4 gal. to cubic inches. 
502 gi. to gallons. 
. 72 gi. to quarts. 
9. 693 cu. inches to gallons. 
10. 805 pt. to gallons. 
Solve these on the board. Now then you can go 
to your seats and solve the problems that you find 
in your book. 


ADVANTAGES OF CLASS TEACHING. 


A teacher will teach what he knows, will show 
what he can do and how he does it, to all his pupils, 
whether in a class or to separate students, just so 
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ar as his work is based on legitimate and sound 
principles in education ; but he is far more likely 
to generalize and make his instruction applicable 
to all when teaching several pupils in different de 
grees of development, to make more prominent, in 
fact, the essentials of hisJart or his knowledge when 
teaching many, than he can possibly do when teach- 
ing one. Inaclass, upona proper system of class 
instruction, the teacher works only to impart the 
right way, irrespective of individualism, and thus 
holds up the ideal constantly, before weak and 
strong alike. 

There is an impetus in a class which carries along 
with it the faltering or imbecile, when once the 
current has been reached. And the teacher feels 
italso, and is more affected by the responsibility 
and importance of his task when he knows it must 
influence so many, having such varying characters 
and attainments to develop. 

On the whole, class instruction, with a practical 
demonstration by the teacher, is the most invigorat- 
ing method of teaching, for it holds the teacher to 
the best standards, and protects the student from 
coddling and stunting his own fpowers.—W ALTER 
SmiTHin the Watchman. 
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WHAT TO EXPECT. 


FOR DECLAMATION, 

The person who lives in this world must not ex- 
pect too much, or he will be disappointed. Don't 
expect that every man will agree with you on the 
weather, or that he will vote for your candidate 
for constable or congress; perhaps he won't agree 
to like your kind of religion; don’t expect him to. 
If you lend a man a shovel, don’t expect him to 
lend you his wheelbarrow. Every man that you 
help must not be expected.to help you in return. 
Don’t think every man who wearsan old coat is a 
thief; don't think every man who talks well will do 
as he says. 

You must expect to meet mean men; you must 
expect there will be as many frauds this year as 
last, perhaps more; you must expect to meet idiots; 
you must expect to have corns on your feet if you 
will wear shoes two sizes too small for them; you 
must expect some one to tread on those corns if you 
gointoa crowd, [fyouraise watermelons you must 
expect some will be stolen—plant enough to cover 
that loss, is my advice. 

You must expect to see respectable men block up 
the sidewalk if two dogs get to fighting. And if a 
man has a spavined horse, that’s the one he wil! 
trade off to you and not his best one. You must 
expect to see children that have good fathers and 
mothers turn out big rascals, and also that some 
who have lived in the gutter will shine like jewels 

You will find that men you expect little from 
sometimes do better than they look. Expect t 
find something good and you will very likely ~ 
disappointed ; expect to find something bad an 
you may be disappointed, too. That rough looking 
fellow is a good deal better than he appears. that 
nice, amooth spoken man may be dreadfully cr 
to his wife. 

Expect to have the malaria, and to take pills and 
castor-oil, and quinine expect to have aman w) 
owes you money refuse to pay it, and finally, don 
ee man who speaks on the stage to do it « 
as vou could y sureslf 
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A SCHOOL BOY’S TROUBLES. 


The witches get in my books, I know, 
Or else it’s fairy elves ; . 

For when I study, they plague me so 
I feel like one of themselves. 

Often they whisper: ‘‘Come and play, 
The sun is shining bright !” 

And when I fling the book away 
They flutter with delight. 

They dance among the stupid words, 
And twist the ‘‘rules”’ awry ; 

And fly across the page like birds, 
Though I can’t see them fly. 

They twitch my feet, they blur my eyes, 
ihey make me drowsy, too ; 

In fact, the more a fellow tries 
To study, the worse they do. 

They can’t be heard, they can’t be seen— 
I know not how they look— 

And yet they always lurk between 
The leaves of a lesson book. 

Whatever they are I can not tell, 
But this is plain as day ; 

I never ‘ll be able to study well, 


As long as the book-elves stay. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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VISITORS TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM.—I. 





Visiting the school encourages both teacher and 
pupil; the parents become acquainted with the work, 
the character, the aims and plans of the school, and 
thus made to be more interested in it. Possibly 
they may be induced to help the school work for- 
ward. Their advice, their suggestions may be 
worth a great deal to the school, hence they should 
be treated with great respect. Somebody is to blame 
if there is not sufficient interest felt to induce pa- 
trons and friends to spend an occasional hour in the 
school, but in more instances the fault rests mainly 
with the teacher. Wherever the blame lies it should 
be corrected. 

Visitors should receive a most hearty welcome 
by both teachers and scholars, and thus be made to 
feel that their visits are appreciated. The convecr- 
sation and all other intercourse which takes place 
between teacher and visitors, should be of the most 
elevating and refined character. Pupils are very 
observing, and watch all that transpires on such 
occasions; not as much, perhaps, to criticise as to 
satisfy a longing curiosity to know what is proper 
conduct, or good manners, for the parties thus act- 
ing. They look for much from the teacher, and 
they should not be disappointed in their expecta- 
tions. 

We first have, in order of discussion : 

THE DUTY OF TEACHERS TO VISITORS. 

The Welcome.—As has been remarked, teachers 
should give visitors the heartiest welcome. Wheu 
they announce themselves at the door or entry, the 
teacher must advance to them, and whether friends 
or strangers, cordially greet them with a smile. If 
this be accompanied by the offering of the hand, 
the welcome will seem the more sincere. 

Assigning Seats.—After the callers have been 
duly invited in, they should be conducted to seats, 
expressly arranged or reserved for visiting friends. 
It is not good taste to offer them aseat with a pupil, 
nor is it respectful to leaue them to find one for 
themselves. If the weather be cold, the teacher 
may offer seats convenient to the fire. The teach- 
er's chair for one would be accepted as a special 
mark of respect. Care should be taken that their 
places are not in sunshine, or where unpleasant 
drafts of air will annoy. Their seats should also 
face the work of the school. 

Further Altentions,—After seating the guests, 
the teacher should take charge of their hate, over- 
coate, cloaks or such wraps as they may wish to 
remove, and deposit them where they will not 
come in coutact with dust or be knocked about by 


Entertaining Visitors. —The well-bred and 
thoughtful teacher will not neglect the business of 
entertaining those who have honored her with their 
presence. It is in order for her to call their atten- 
tion to the exercises. If a class is in the midst of 
a recitation, either the teacher, or better, a scholar, 
should state the su nce of the lesson as far as 
recited. A book shijild be given the visitor, and 
he or she invited to participatg,in the exercises. 
Often an intelligent vistor can off some valuable 
thoughts in addition to the text, ahd he‘is 

have attentive listeners. Thoughts thus doreg 
are most certain to fall on good ground: 

During intermissions it will be entertaining for 
the teacher and pupils to show their guests the li- 
brary, museum, albums, scrap - books, pictures, 
specimens of writing, flourishing, drawing, letters, 
sewing, etc. The ‘‘record” and ‘‘class books” 

should be shown parents. The progress of their 
children should be honestly stated, and suggestions 
offered for their improvement. Generally this 
will enlist their hearty co-operation, and a mutual 
good be the result. 

At play hours it sometimes happens that young 
people who may be visiting the school desire to en- 
gage in some games. These should be of an inno- 
cent character, affording recreation for both body 
and mind. All preferences by both teacher and 
scholars, should be given the visiting friends. All 
their wants which can be attended to should re- 
ceive the promptest attention from teachers and 
scholars. A cordial invitation to ‘‘come again” 
should not be forgotten. 

While the suggestions here given do not cover 
the entire ground of what might be said, the oblig- 
ing teacher and school can study out other ways 
for contributing to the enjoyment and comfort of 
their guests, and thus make not only friends for 
the school but be practicing such manners as will 
elevate and ennoble themselves. 


THE BROADWAY DRUG STORE. 








(This scene is from real life; itisa fair sample of a 
single day’s experience ; the questions were written 
down by one patient enough to answer them and 
curious enough to put them down. The clerk should 
have a table, some books, bottles, a mortar, and be try- 
ing to put up medicine in a paper, etc. A dozen boys 
and girls will be needed. The different characters 
should be well represented, ‘‘made up” as the stage 
expression is. Some are ladies finely dressed, some are 
business men, some are street venders. They succecd 
each other rapidly.) 

Girl. (rushing in.) Seven three cent postage stamps, 
please. (Evxit.) 

Young Man. Can you change me a five dollar bill. 

Clerk. 1 will see, sir. 

Y. M, Don’t give me any trade dollars, heavy things. 
Thanks. YEzit.) 

G. A three cent stamp, please. (E.rit.) 

Man. Have you a City Directory ? 

C. (Points.) Yes, there it is. 

M. Is it a this year’s Directury ? 

C. No. 

M. Then it won't have the name I want. (Ezi/.) 

Woman. Can I leave these bundles here for an hour 
or two? 

C. (Points.) Yes, put them there. 

G. Wall you please fix this bundle for me. The string 
is loose. 

C. (Ties it.) There it is, 

G. Thanks. (Leit.) 

Boy. What time is it? 

C. (Points to the clock.) 

B. (Looks and goes out.) 

G. Where do these cars go to? 

C. Up town and down town. 

@. Can I go to Brooklyn on them? 

C. Yes, but you had better take the Bleecker cars 

G. Oh, way down the street. (2ri?,) 

M. Five three cent stamps and two twos 

RB. 1 want to find Mr. Dobson 
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C. I guess so. 

B. Where shall I put it? 

C. (Points.) There’s the box. 

M. (boy leading man, big card with ‘‘help the blind” on 
his breast.) Please help the blind, please help the blind. 

C. Can't to-day. (Exit man and boy.) 

W. Do you know where Dr. Fleming has moved to? 

C. No; is'nt there a card up? 

W. Didn't look to see. (Evit.) 

B. Do you know a tall man that wears a cloak and- 

@. No. (Boy Exit.) 

M, Will you let me take a pen a moment? 

C. (Points.) There is one. 
gM, This is blue ink. Have you any black ink? 

AC: (Poigts.) There is some. 

M. (Ti jkBottje.) This is Parvin’sink. Never heard 

of that before. How is it ; good? 

C. Pretty 

M..( Writes.) Well, I guess that will do, Got a stamp? 
(C. offers a penny stamp. ), pO a three cent stamp. 
(E.cit.) 

C. Here, come back and shut that door. 

G. (rushes in.) Give me a postal card. (E.vit.) 

W. Is that clock on the steeple right? 

CG. Don't know. 

W. Don’t know, I should think you would, being so 
close by. (Ezit.) 

M. Where is the milk office that used to be along 
here ? 

C. Don’t know. 

M. Why, they did a big business; I want to find 
them; they owe me nearly four dollars and a half. 
[Evit.] 

W. (two women.) Where has the hair dresser moved 
to? 

C. Don’t know. 

Soth. Don’t know! [Look astonished and go out.) 

B. When does the boat go to Albany ? 

C. Don’t know. Look in the “guide.” 

B. Got a guide ? 

C. No, Get one at the hotel. [EZrit boy.] 

B. [with baskets, brushes, etc.| Want any 
brushes or baskets ? 

C. No. [Ewit boy.] 

M. Have you a watch key. My watch has ran down? 

C. Yes. 

M. It wont fit. [Evit.) 

B. Can you give me change for a five dollar bill? 
[Gets it and goes out. ] 

G. Got any pills? 

C. Yes, what kind ? 

G. Oh! its Ramcor or Radman, or something like 
that. 

C. Better go and get the right name? [Evit.] 

M. Got anything to take paint off clothes? 

C. Yes, have benzine. 

M. Got a sponge to put it on with? 

C. Yes, here is one. 

M. Thanks. [ Exit.) 

B. Do you keep fish hooks? 

C. No. [Exit boy.] 

W. Where is number 411? 

C. Three or four blocks higher up. [Exit woman.) 

G@. Got postage stamps ? 

C. Yes, how many. 

G. Well, three or four. 

’. What kind? 

G. What kind? Well two three’s and two two's. 
much will that package take? 

C. Lcan't tell. Think you had better go to the Post- 
office with it. 

G. Which is the way to the Post-office? 

C. Take the cars out in front. (rit girl.) 

M. Say, do you know the photographer up on the 
next block. 

B. (rushing in.) 

C,. Ocertasnly 

R. Then give me three cents worth and | will kill of 
the old cat with it. (Takes if and goes out 

VW. Boye ar rather hard on cats, aint ther? 
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